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EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIR OF ABEL THOMAS. 


In the beginning of 1799, this devoted minis- 
ter of the gospel being engaged in a religious 
visit to Friends in the Southern States, and hav- 
ing passed through some parts of Tennessee, into 
North Carolina, addressed from thence a letter 
to his wife; from which the following is an ex- 
tract : 

‘Tam well in health, and have been so ever 
since [ left home, except six days in Virginia, 
where I missed two meetings,—and in the West- 
ern country, but was able to travel. We have 
prospered in outward travel; but as to travail 
and exercise of mind, I am often reduced very 
low; which I believe is for my good,—for the 
more powerful exaltation of Master's name, in 
myself, and it may be, in some others. But so 
fur I can say, that it is always well with me, 
when I am sensible that Master is near, but 
when he hideth his face my soul is troubled. 
All my travelling through this wilderness coun- 
try, so fur from home, is so little hardship, that 
can scarcely give it that name, when Master 
is present. But when he withdraws from me, 
there is nothing in this world that I can please 
myself in thinking of. If I look towards you, 
[his family] there is but little satisfaction in 
your company in his absence. I cannot rest 
either at home or abroad, when I am afraid 
my ways do not please him. I have wondered 
sometimes, knowing so much of his care and 
goodness to me, that I could not be easy and 
resigned in his absence; always rejoicing in 
hope of his return. But my own weaknesses are 
against me, when I am reduced into a state of 
suffering, and I inquire deeply into my behaviour 
before him. I long for the time to come, that I 
might make my conduct upright before him in 
all things. But far from that, I often find I 
have not been so steady and watching as was 
pleasing to him. My words in conversation 
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have not been so few and savoury as would be 
most for his honour. My haste in travelling, in 
order to get home soon, has hardly been reputa- 
ble amongst my brethren, and many more weak- 
nesses came against me in the south. These 
little weaknesses are hardly noticed by many 
professors. But they are as motes in the eye, 
that obstruct the sight; they are as little foxes 
that hinder the growth of the vine. They are 
as leaks, hardly perceived in atime when we 
think all is well; but a leak is wasting the sub- 
stance, if it be but through a little worm hole. 

“Twas hinting at something that befell me 
in the south,—so far as I can describe it in 
words, I shall let thee know, as a most endeared 
companion. I perceived for many days that 
Master was about to leave me to myself, that I 
might see what I could do without him ; or that 
I might learn more perfect obedience in watching, 
both on the right hand and on the left. When 
I understood it so, L became more and more 
afraid,— inquiring deeply into my conduct before 
him. My many weaknesses appeared before me, 
and I looked carefully to see what would become 
of me, if he should withdraw from me, and hear 
no more of my secret cries. Under these con- 
siderations | was alarmed; but remembering 
his loving-kindness in times of deep distress, I 
put on all the strength I could gather, and reso- 
lutely determined to hold him fast, by doubling 
my diligence, but was not able. He was stronger 
than a lion; he was swifter than an eagle. I 
looked after him, with desire ; but found myself 
as a worm, with neither wings to fly, nor feet to 
run. I was ina great strait to know what to do. 
But calmly considering how it was with me, I 
saw no way but to be still and resigned, and to 
endeavour to nourish a hope of his return. 

“ But oh! my great weakness and impatience 
in waiting! Feeling myself so disabled, and my 
great enemy roaring against me, it seemed as if 
a day of great trouble was approaching. I was 
ready to say with Agag to Samuel, ‘ Surely the 
bitterness of death is past.’ Hope of Master’s 
return was almost lost. I could not hold confi- 
dence in the remembrance of past favours; for 
imagination did work hard against me. How- 
ever, it appeared to me that I should be of no 
more use in that country. So I looked towards 


home, inquiring into my affairs there. Oh! how 
grievously my incumbered circumstances gather- 
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was at Exeter meeting, and also at Hardwich, 


ed all around me, as mountains; so that Icould , 
sce no way out. I then remembered the worm- | 
wood and the gall before I left home, when I | 
had a large draught of it. Then canst thou, my 
dear Ellin, understand, or conceive the weight 
of my distress, in the South? Although it was | 
s0, I was favoured with a little reason-to believe 
that there is a God so wonderful in power, that | 
all things are possible with him,—and that all | 
power was given to his dear Son, my beloved,— | 
and that if I did not love him, I should not be 
so distressed in his absence: and he doth love | 
them that do love him. 

“‘ My faith began to increase; and when I 
found it so, I was ready to burst out with vehe- 
mence of desire, and with a most lamentable 
cry, must I return home without my beloved ? 
Oh! nay, rather let me die here, and be buried 
in a far country, no more to be remembered by 
the living. But I soon felt that he was coming 
The mountains began to skip like rams, and the 
little hills like lambs before him,—and his divine 
presence overshadowed my tabernacle. I was 
silent, with wondrousadmiration. I was afraid, 
and ashamed of my own littleness and unworthi- 
ness, in the presence of Him, so wonderful in 
strength ; but I was filled with humble thank- 
fulness. I did think, under such a covering, 
‘the morning stars sang together, and the sons 
of God shouted for joy.’ 

*“ And now I think myself as happy, under 
perfect obedience, as I could wish on this side of 
eternity,—although far absent from home. ‘ For 
Jo! the winter .is past; the rain is over and 
gone,—the time of the singing of birds is come; 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.’ 

“‘ My dear Ellin, I have a great deal to say to 
thee that I have not time to write. I hope to 
see thee in a little time; but not much before 
the middle of the Fourth month. My love to 
thee is great, and to my children all, without 
knowing which of them I love most. In pro- 
portion will my grief be, if they should, either 
of them, give way to bad practices, and lose 
themselves in this deluded world; and more so, 
in that I have, in the course of my experience, 
sensibly felt of the powers of the world to come; 
and the most exceeding excellency of that glory 
amongst the saints in light. As also, on the 
other hand, I have sensibly felt of the powers of 
death and the pains of hell, as it were, amongst 
the miserable. Now, if my dear children should 
take wrong courses, how should I, who do love 
them so well, bear the mournful sight? It 
would be likely to bring down my bald head 
with sorrow to the grave.” 

Two or three years after his return from the 
south, he visited some parts of Pennsylvania and 
New York. While in the latter State he wrote 
a letter to his wife, from which the following is 
an extract : 

“ When I left home, I had the pleasure of 
riding alone to the place I intended to stop. I 
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where Friends had notice. It was a meeting of 
encouragement to me. Often, in travelling, I 
had to look back at my little family whom I had 
loved, may be, more in deed than in word ; lay- 
ing out what great things I might have done for 
them if I had stayed at home, and felt myself as 
lightsome and as peaceful as I then was. But, 
turning to view how I felt some time before I 
left home, I found myself almost as happy as I 
could wish, and was seldom troubled with dis- 
couraging thoughts. 

“] arrived at Cornwall on Sixth-day, in the 
afternoon—the next day I rested. Friends laid 
out nine meetings for me to attend the next 
week. I was at Cornwall on First-day ; the 
next at Upper Clove, and the third at Lower 
Clove: at both these last, silent. Something 
befell me here, so different from what I was 
used to, that I thought it no harm to let thee 
know in writing. It was a large meeting,—the 
house crowded with Friends and others. [ per- 
ceived a good deal of uneasiness before meeting 
closed: and when it broke up there were but 
few Friends gave me their hands. The Friend 
with whom I lodged the night before, bad told 
me that there was a friend who had got his 
horse shod in order to pilot me to the next meet- 
ing. This friend led me to him, and asked him 
if he was ready to go with me. He answered, 
he had thought to go—but something had fell in 
his way so that he could not. Itappeared to me 
as a come off. From this meeting to the one to 
be held next day, was. called 26 miles. J} weat 
to my creature, and led it towards the people, 
who appeared in haste to get away. I stood 
with my cane in my hand, and no Friends came 
to me, nor asked me to go home with them 
After some time I saw my old friend T. T., fix- 
ing his wagon to go off. I led my mare to him, 
und pleasantly and cheerfully asked him where 
I should get something for my creature to eat. 
He told me that I might come with him. I ae- 
cepted his kindness, and followed him home. 

“ After some time I began to inquire the way 
to the meeting. He told me it was a shame to 
let me go alone, and that he would go with me 
a little way. I let him know I did not desire him 
to go; he being old and feeble—that I was used 
to travel—and that if he would give me direc- 
tions to the great road up the river, I might ride 
until bed time, and lodge at a tavern or private 
house—and that I was not afraid of getting 
there in time. The old man went with me some 
miles and left me at a Friend’s house. I got up 
early the next morning, and the Friend’s son 
went with me. We got there just as the meet- 
ing was sitting, and an encouraging meeting to 
me it was. 

“T do not blame the Friends. It’s likely they 
thought that I was a poor, unworthy old man. | 
thought so myself. It is likely they thought I 
had no business to put them to so much trouble 
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—not only in attending the mecting, but in 
spending their time giving notice in the neigh- 
bourhood. I thought it was not far from being 
right, as to myself, in using me so; for I have 
often been telling thee that Friends sometimes 
were too fondly kind; and it is more fitting for 
me to know the feeling of being publicly “des- 
pised by brethren. It did me no harm; I was 
not in the least disordered. I compared such 
treatment with that of too much fondness—the 
latter much more disagreeable. 

“[ have a great deal to say to thee. I feel 
thee often near to my life. I may just say that 
it is well with me. I have a good Master—am 
so well harnessed that I find myself a full match 
for every obstruction I have to meet with; yet 
often see myself very little and low, and much 
spent; yet even in that I feel myself, in a good 
degree, happy, i in a resigned state,—from under 
condemnation. I s say I feel my yoke is easy, 
and my burden light.’ All that I have to go 
through in the day and in the night—in the 
snow and in the rain—is but little for me to go 
through, hardly worth mentioning—for the love 
I have for Him that hath done great things for 
me. I feel nearly united to the people in gos- 
pel love; and from appearance, they to me. Our 
iwneetings generally are held in solemn fulness, 
and break up under such a covering. It is a 


great thing to live near the Truth, where the 
wicked one cannot touch us, nor endanger our 
safety. 


This, I do desire for thee and my chil- 
dren. It is likely you are almost discouraged, 
as to the things of this world. Then let us turn 
more actively to religious matters. There is 
never failing encouragement if we do all we can 
to please Him who is able to prosper us and 
to bring about matters beyond our expecta- 
tions. ”_ Friends’ Library. 


For Friends’ Review- 
AN ECONOMICAL COMPROMISE. 

Abundance has been written and spoken,of latter 
time, respecting the compromises of the constitu- 
tion; moreespecially that provision which relates 
to the delivery of fugitives from labour. From the 
importance attached to this subject by some of 
our politicians, we might be induced to conclude 
that the great object of the Federal Constitution 
was to enable the people of the South to. re- 
cover their fugitive slaves. If, however, we 
look at the preamble to this document for a 
declaration of its object, we must adopt a very 
different conclusion. The purpose is there de- 
clared to be “‘ to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of li- 
berty to ourselves and our posterity.”’ 

From this preamble it is unmistakeably man- 
ifest that the security of freedom, not the main- 
tenance of slavery, was the primary object of 
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the confederation, of which the written consti- 
tution was the expositor. It is well known that 
the slavery then existing in the United States, 
was regarded as a decaying institution, the abo- 
lition of which, both as to time and mode, was to 
be left with the States themselves. Pennsylvania 
and the Eastern States had enacted laws calcu- 
lated and intended to put an end to slavery 
within their limits. New York and New Jer- 
sey, a few years afterwards, followed the exam- 
ple. The ordinance of 1787 had excluded ne- 
gro slavery from the territory on the North- 
west of the Ohio, the only territory then be- 
longing to the United States. And that ordi- 
nance was confirmed by the first Congress under 
the new constitution. It is therefore no subject 
of surprise that the word slave or slavery is not 
found in the constitution. In three places only 
do we find any allusion to slaves. First in the 
apportionment of representatives. Art. 1, sec. 
2, in which are included three fifths of a certain 
non-deseript class, who are not free persons, 
those bound to service for a term of years, nor 
Indians not taxed. If these persons, five of 
whom were required to constitute three repre- 
sentative persons, are slaves, the above descrip- 
tion furnishes a remarkable circumlocution to 
avoid the word slaves, in a composition distin- 
guished for the terseness of its language. That 
this provision was expected to be merely tempo- 
rary, may be fairly inferred among other argu- 
ments, from the fact that no provision was made 
to secure such a mode of raising the revenues 
of the Union, as to render available the equiva- 
lent for this extra representation. Did none of 
the shrewd statesmen of the non-slaveholding 
States suspect that the increased legislative 
power, thus given to the slaveholding influence, 
might very possibly be employed in carrying 
into effect other means than direct taxation for 
replenishing the treasury? It is well known 
that one branch of this compromise has been 
always admitted without dispute, while very 
little, if indeed any thing at all, has been con- 
tributed as an equivalent in the form of direct 
taxation.* We can ae imagine that equiv- 


*Smart, from Maine, in a speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives, on the 23d of 4th month last, 
quotes from McGregor, an estimate of the whole amount 
raised hy direct taxation, which he sets down at $12,- 
000,000. Of this sum less than one tenth could be pay- 
able on account of the slave representation. But let us 
set it down at $1,200,000. ‘This contribution to the 
general revenue would be a very inadequate counterpoise 
to the influence arising from the slave representation for 
more than sixty years. But even this apparent conces- 
sion was more than counterbalanced by the representa- 
tive process. In the beginning of 1837, a surplus re- 
venue of $27,000,000 remained in the treasury, which it 
was agreed to divide among the States, in proportion to 
their representation in the electoral college. This gave 
to the slave States an advantage even greater than the 
representation in the House, for it included two Senators 
from each State. “ The sum allotted by this gross and 
monstrous rule,” says Judge Jay, “ to the States of South 
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alents, so imperfectly balanced, would have been 
admitted, in case the condition had been ex- 
pected to be permanent. 

The next allusion to slavery, art. 1, sec. 9, 
restrains Congress from prohibiting. prior to 
1808, the importation or migration of such per- 
sons as any of the States then existing, should 
think proper to admit. This provision has, by 
the lapse of time, lost its prehibitory force. Yet 
by the restriction of power prior to 1808, it ne- 
cessarily implies the existence, after that time, 
of authority to prevent the migration as 
well as the importation of slaves. For in legal 
phraseology the exception proves the rule. Con- 
gress has long since prohibited the importation, 
or the African slave trade; but the migration, 
or internal traffic has never been restricted. 

The only remaining allusion to slavery is in 
art. 4, sec. 2. “No person held to service or 
labour in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labour, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour may be due.”’ 

It is historically known that in the adoption 
of this article by the convention, the idea of 
man holding property in man, was studiously 


excluded. Hence the claim to delivery is os-| 
tensibly founded on a debt; the fugitive is to | 


be delivered, on claim of the party, to whom 
the service or labour may be due. Whatever this 
delivery may be in fact, it is evidently in con- 
templation of the constitution, not the delivery 
of a slave, as property, to his owner, but the 
surrender of a debtor to his creditor, for the 
purpose of performing the service to which he 
is legally bound. ‘This provision applies more 
forcibly, because more justly, to the case of per- 
sons escaping from services which they had vol- 
untarily engaged to perform. 

Now, though the anxiety of some leading 
members of the convention, to avoid the admis- 
sion that man could be the property of man; 
and a desire to exclude the terms slavery and 
slave from a document which was intended and 
expected to remain in force long after slavery 
should vanish from the land, induced the con- 
vention to adopt a phraseology which has given 
plausibility to the argument that the persons al- 
luded to in this provision, must be not slaves, 
but such as have entered into voluntary con- 
tracts for the performance of labour ; yet candor 


> 


Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Kentucky, was $6,754,588; while Pennsylvar.ia, with a 
{free population, /arger than that of all these six States 
together, was to receive only {3,823,353; so that, in 
fact, the slaveholders of these States received, man for 
man, just about twice as many dollars from the national 
treasury, as the hard working citizens of Pennsylvania.” 
It thus appears that the slave representation has been made 


the means, not of replenishing, but of draining the na- 
tional treasury, 
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requires the admission, that the design as un- 
derstood at the time, was to afford the posses- 
sors of slaves the means of reclaiming them in 
ease of their escape into States where slavery 
was not tolerated. Upon the general principles 
of law, slavery is merely a municipal institution, 
limited in its operation to the jurisdiction which 
legalizes it. If this provision had not been in- 
troduced into the constitution, slaves escaping 
from a slave holding to a free State, would have 
become immediately free, unless their slavery 
was recognized by the laws of the State in which 
they were found; as was done by the Pennsyl- 
vania law of 1780, and the ordinance of 1757, 
respecting the N. W. territory. But this provision 
extends the jurisdiction of the slave States over 
the slaves escaping from them, into every other 
part of the Union. It is, however, important 
to remember that when the free States agreed to 
this regulation, they made no covenant to de- 
liver up, or permit the removal of any but ac- 
tual fugitives from service or labour. Conse- 
quently they may justly demand, and in fact 
ought to require, clear and unquestionable evi- 
dence that any person claimed as owing service 
or labour, is actually such as the constitutional 
provision describes, before the surrender is 
made. 

A serious question has been raised whether 
the provision respecting the delivery of persons 
escaping from the service of their masters, re- 
quiresfrom the State or the State authorities, an 
active or merely a passive obedience. There can, 
however, be no question that the States are in 
duty bound to extend the protection of their 
laws to all persons, of whatever colour or condi- 
tion, who may be found within their jurisdic- 
tion ; and this protection must seeure their per- 
sonal freedom, in case their slavery is not con- 
clusively established. According to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Prig vs. the State of Pennsylvania, 
the duty of the States is rather negative than 
positive. The general government, not those of 
the States, is to provide for the execution of the 
trust in question. That court has, however, 
fully recognized the power of the States to es- 
tablish their own police regulations, and enact 
the laws required to preserve the peace of the 
Commonwealth. The violent manner in which 
alleged fugitives from labour are frequently ar- 
rested, or attempted to be arrested, is unques- 
tionably a breach of the peace of the Common- 
wealth, and in Pennsylvania, at least, a violation 
of law. 

The grave and important question which I 
propose to examine, is whether any method can 
be devised by which the interests, real or imag- 
inary, the prejudices and the feelings of the 
people in the various sections of our country, 
ean be reconciled. It is not to be expected that 
the slaveholders of the South will soon, if ever 
voluntarily relinquish their claim to the recove- 
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way of recovering fugitive slaves. And so lon& 
as the reclamation continues to be attempted i2 
the violent manner it usually is, we can hardly 
expect that a peaceable submission will always 
be yielded. The hatred of oppression must be 
expected sometimes to rise superior to veneration 
of the laws, and issue in irruptions which every 
advocate of order and justice must sincerely de- 
plore. 

It is vain to expect, and certainly not to be 
desired, that the people of the free States should 
willingly and coolly witness and promote those 
agonizing and heart rending scenes frequently 
attendant on the capture and delivery of fugi- 
tives from labour. 

What then is to be done; must the North 
and the South remain in open hostility to each 
other? Would it not be more eligible to try if 
a compromise, not requiring a dereliction of 
principle cannot be devised? Under the law of 
1850, the expense of returning a fugitive to the 
State from which he fled, is frequently thrown 
on the United States. That expense is not un- 
frequently considerably more than the market 
value of the slave. In the Christiana case, 
though no slave was recovered, the treasury of 
the Union was drained of many thousand dol- 
lars in a fruitless effort to bring the vengeance 
of the law upon men who were guilty of no le- 
gal or moral offence. For it is to be remem- 
bered that the principal objects of the prosecu- 
tion were two white men, who took no part in 
the resistance to the officers of the law; and 
who merely refused to assist in an attempt which, 
had they been disposed to join in it, was evi- 
dently hopeless. 

How many slaves could have been purchased 
with the money thus expended? Probably more 
than will be picked up in Pennsylvania, by the 
aid of the fugitive law, in seven years. 

Let us now suppose that instead of drawing 
upon the funds of the Union for the cost of 
transporting escaping slaves to the State from 
which they fled, the same treasury should apply 
the requisite funds to the purchase of such slaves 
and their complete emancipation: what then 
would be the consequence ? 

In the first. place, the violent opposition now 
frequently made to the arrest of fugitive slaves, 
would cease. The officers employed to arrest 
them would not judge revolvers necessary to the 
execution of their trust. The arrest would be- 
come in fact, as well as im law, a civil process. 
The desperate resistance usually made, evidently 
arises from a horror ov hatred of slavery. No 
such opposition would be made to an arrest, the 
utmost consequence of which was known to be 
a draft upon the public treasury. Had Edward 
Gorsuch gone to Parker’s house unarmed, and 
unattended with men carrying deadly weapons, 
to identify his slaves, not with a view of reduc- 
ing them again to bondage, but to support a 
claim to their market value, he might have gone 


ry of their fugitive slaves, armed as they are 
with a constitutional provision, and the legisla- 
tion of the Union in their favour; and yet, if 
they could look dispassionately on the subject, 
they could hardly fail to perceive that such 
slaves as have once escaped from bondage, and 
spent a few years in the enjoyment of their_li- 
berty, in a free State, must be a very undesira- 
ble class to mingle with those who have never 
known what freedom is. For, notwithstanding 
all that has been said respecting the depression 
of the coloured race in the free States, those 
people themselves consider such freedom as they 
enjoy there, immeasurably superior to the condi- 
tion of slavery. A small number of recovered 
fugitives mixed up with their brethren would be 
very likely to infuse into their minds a more in- 
tense desire of freedom than they previously 
possessed. Besides, the slave who has once made 
his way to a free State, is more competent to in- 
struct another how to accomplish the same en- 
terprise than one who has always vegetated in 
the South. If to elude the consequence of their 
influence on their fellow slaves, such recovered 
fugitives are sent to the extreme South, and ex- 
posed to the most wasting drudgery, discontent 
and despair must soon consign them to the 
grave. It is therefore obvious that the mercan- 
tile value of recovered fugitive slaves must be 
considerably inferior to the general average of 
those of corresponding age and physical power. 

On the other hand it is well known that in 
the free States there is a general conviction of 
the intrinsic injustice of slavery. A right is 
there recognized in every man to the possession 
of his own mental and physical powers, superior 
to what can possibly be vested in another. 
Hence, whatever the laws or the constitution 
may say, there is a general and prevailing ayer- 
sion to the delivery of fugitives. And when, 
as frequently happens, such fugitive has long 
resided in a free State, and has formed the usual 
domestic associations, humanity recoils from the 
idea of breaking up such a family, tearing 
husband from wife, or parents from children, 
and sending one or both into Southern slavery. 
Politicians may cry up the supremacy of the 
laws, the sacredness of the constitution, and the 
obligations of national faith; they may de- 
nounce the fanaticism of the North as they will, 
bat they cannot eradicate the sensibilities of na- 
ture, more especially when those sensibilities are 
fostered and refined by the spirit and maxims of 
our holy religion. When we further consider 
that the slavery existing in the United States, 
however entrenched in the forms of law, and 
however deduced from hereditary descent, can 
always be traced to a traffic now proscribed as 
piratical, it is impossible to evade the conclu- 
sion that a system founded on violence and 
Wrong, must partake of the nature and charac- 
ter of its origin. Hence, the consequence will 
be that obstructions will often be thrown in the 
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in open day, and without danger. His life 
would unquestionably have been saved, and all 
the suffering, the irritation, and the expense at- 
tendant upon the Christiana prosecutions, have 
been spared. A person who could have pur- 
chased the slaves of Gorsuch in advance, at their 
full market value, and afterwards pocketed the 
sums expended at the cost of the Union, in the 
prosecution, would have found it a lucrative 
speculation. 

It is probable that some of the opponents of 
slavery may object to the proposal of purchas- 
ing the slaves who may be arrested in the free 
States as fugitives from labour,on more grounds 
than one. It may be said that Congress has no 
authority to appropriate the national funds to 
such a purchase. But we shall find it quite as 
difficult to prove an authority to employ those 
funds in the forcible transfer of such fugitives 
from freedom to slavery as in their redemption 
from bondage; and if we can submit to the 
former, why not to the latter. It may be appre- 
hended that large drafts would, upon this plan, 
be made on the treasury. We may, however, 
rationally conclude from the experience thus far 
of the working of the law of 1850, that an ac- 
tual reduction of expense would ensue. Upon 
the plan suggested, the purchase might be regu- 
lated with due regard to the market price. As 


matters now stand, the possessor of a recovered 
fugitive may fix the price of redemption at plea- 


sure; and in cases of peculiar hardship, such as 

from the good eharacter .of the victim, or his 

domestic tics, excite a deep interest in the com- 

munity, a high price is likely to be demanded ; 

the master making his market out of the hu- 

manity of the citizens among whom the fugitive 

has resided; while these circumstances which 

call those sensibilities into action, are probably 

the very ones which will diminish his value as 

a slave. For we readily perceive that the energy, 

activity and foresight, which give character toa 

freeman, are the qualities which are dangerous | 
inaslave. It is also vain to expect that a man 
who is ruthlessly torn from his family, and sent 
into Southern slavery—a circumstance well cal- 
culated to excite the sympathy and open the 
purses of his friends—will ever settle down a| 
quiet and contented slave. Such a man will 
either be plotting plans of escape, or will sink 
into despair and an early grave. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that when 
the free States agreed to adopt the constitution, 
with the provision respecting the surrender of 
fugitives from labour, the provision was regard- 
ed as a temporary, rather than a permanent re- 
rer The number of slaves then in the 

nited States fell below 700,000; now the num- 
ber exceeds three millions. The causes then in 
operation were expected at no great distance of 
time, to put an end to the institution. But by 
the course of events since that day, we of the 
free States have become involved in responsibil- 





ities not contemplated when the contract was 
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made. Still far be it from me to advocate a 
breach of national faith ; but let that faith be 
maintained without a violation of the moral law 
and with due regard to the claims of human- 
ity. For it may be remembered, and certainly 
ought not to be forgotten, that the agreement 
relative to the surrender of fugitive slaves was 
made by parties, in which the persons to be sur- 
rendered were not represented, of course no ob- 
ligation on them could be created by the con- 
tract. That obligation must rest exclusively on 
these who made it, and certainly ought not to 
be executed at the cost of a third party; more 
particularly when such execution must involve 
an act of oppression, inimical to the consciences, 
and revolting to the feelings of those who carry 
it into effect. 

We may then lay it down as an indisputable 
truth that the proper method of preserving the 
national faith and the national morality, is to 
provide for fulfilling the public engagement at 
the expense of those who are parties to it. 

Before proceeding further, I may observe that 
our friends of the South, in case such a plan 
was offered to their acceptance, would probably 
insist that as the purchase of the slaves is de- 
signed to relieve the free States from their en- 
gagement to deliver up the fugitives, the purchase 
ought to be made entirely at their cost. 

To this, two answers may be given, First, the 
expense, if defrayed out of the general treasury, 
would be chiefly at the cost of the free States; 
for it is well known that they raise a very une- 
qual part of the public revenue. Second, the 
free States have already paid more for the re- 
eovery of fugitive slaves, than the fair market 
value of all the persons of that description now 
in the non-slaveholding States. 

According to the late census, the coloured 
population of the free States amounted to 
185,262. Admit then the extravagant assumption 
that one in fifty of these were fugitives from la- 
bour, or if that is not liberal enough, double the 
number; then on the latter supposition we 
should have 7400 persons of that description in 
the free States. Setting them at the exorbitant 
price of $800 each, for in such case we can af- 
ford to be liberal, we have in round numbers, 
six millions of dollars; which is less than one 
fourth of the contribution of the free States to- 
wards the expense of the Florida war. And the 
object of that war was the recovery of the fugi- 
tive slaves, or their privation of a place of re- 
treat.* The expenses of this war were, I think, 
at least forty millions of dollars. 

As already observed, the value of a recovered 
fugitive from labour, must, from the nature of 
the case, fall below the average value of slaves. 
If then Congress would enact a law authorizing 
the purchase, at a price not exceeding a desig- 


*Jay’s views, page 152, &c. 
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nated amount, of all slaves found in the free 
States, and fairly proved to be fugitives, the 
spirit of the constitutional provision as far, at 
least, as the claims of the holders of slaves are 
concerned, would be fully sustained. The trou- 
ble of finding and proving their reputed property 
would then, as now, fall on the owner; as it 
must in case a horse or a sheep is lost. The trial | 
would, in all probability, be more dispassion-| 
ately conducted; and the opposition to the 
claim would be less strenuous. At the same| 
time it would become the duty of the officers 
intrusted with the decision to see that the testi-| 
mony in the case was clearly made out, before | 
payment was awarded. As the law now stands 
the commissioner upon whom the decision 
depends, is offered a bribe to decide in fa- 
vor of slavery ; it is presumable that no such | 
provision would find a place in the law sug- 
rested. 

Under the operation of the law proposed, it is 
highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that a 
much larger number of eloping slaves would be 
reclaimed—that is, their price would be paid,— 
than now ar@or ever can be while the present sys- 
tem prevails. For, in the first place, the escaping 
slaves, when once ina free State, would feel as 
secure as in Canada; and consequently fewer of 
them would cross the British line. In the next, | 
the slaves would have no inducement to elude the 
search of their masters, and lastly there are, no 
doubt, many citizens of the free States who 
would feel little or no reluctance in aiding the 
execution of the law proposed, but who could 
never consent to contribute their assistance to- 
wards carrying any man into perpetual slavery. 

It is probable that serious objections to the 
scheme here suggested may be raised by some of 
our readers; and I am not about to deny that 
some reasonable objections may be offered. But 
the practical question is, whether such a pro- 
cedure as here suggested would not be an im- 
portant improvement upon the plan now in oper- | 
ation. To some persons a provision for securin 
the purchase of all the fugitive slaves found oa 
identified in the free States, may be viewed as an | 
acknowledgment of a right which the consistent | 
opponent of slavery has always denied. But | 
certainly the delivery of the person of the fugi- | 
tive, if voluntary, equally implies such an ac- 
knowledgment. The purchases frequently made 
of coloured persons who are adjudged to be fu- | 
gitive slaves, are probably in most cases effected 
at the expense of those who are conscientiously | 
opposed to slaveholding, and who recognize in| 
the masters no other right than that which 
springs from the authority of law. 

If this plan of maintaining the constitutional | 
compromise should be deemed inadmissible, the 
way is open to any one who can offer a better. 
The laws designed to enforce that compromise, 
as they now stand, have a powerful effect in ar- 
raying the opposite sections of the Unio 
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against each other. We are sometimes told of 
the mutual attachment of masters and slaves in 
the South; and of the paternal kindness and 
care frequently extended by the former to the 
latter, where no interference of the abolitionists 
mars their intercourse. It is freely admitted 
that there are many humane and conscientious 
masters in the slaveholding States; and that 
their kindness is often productive of strong at- 
tachment in return. Indeed we find in facts of 
this kind a satisfactory explanation why servile 
insurrections are generally detected before they 
are ripe for execution. ‘There are slaves who, 
sensible of the kindness of their masters, are 
anxious to save them and their families from 
massacre. But this is an aspect of slavery 
which is not visible in the free States. The 
slaves thus fortunately circumstanced, are not 
the class that usually elope. And when those 
who escape into free States are pursued there, 
the means relied upon for their reclamation, are 
not kindness and persuasion, but force ; and that 
force usually applied in a very ruthless manner. 
There we see the slaves and their masters, if 
brought into contact, arrayed in open, if not in 
deadly hostility to each other. 

Slavery appears among us only in its most re- 
pulsive aspects, its milder features are reserved 
for other latitudes. If the claimants of fugitive 
slaves could appear among us, with none but 
pecuniary demands, they would certainly meet 
with a more friendly reception than they now do 
from the respectable class of our citizens; and, 
whether successful or not, would probably re- 
turn home with minds less irritated than they 
frequently are. E. L. 


ON THE PALO DE VELAS OR CANDLE-TREE. 
Parmentiera cereifera, Seem. 


This tree is confined to the valley of the 
Chagres, where it forms entire forests. In en- 
tering them, a person might almost fancy him- 
self transported into a chandler’s shop. From 
all the stems and lower branches hang long cyl- 
indrical fruits, of a yellow wax colour, so much 
resembling a candle, as to have given rise to the 
popular appellation. The fruit is generally from 
two to three, but not unfrequently four feet long 
and an inch in diameter. The tree itself is 
about 24 feet high, with opposite trifoliated 
leaves and large white blossoms, which appear 
throughout the year, but are in greatest abund- 
ance during the rainy season. The Palo de 
Velas belongs to the natural order Crescentracee, 
and is a Parmentiera, of which genus, hitherto, 
only one species, the P. edulis, De Cand., was 
known to exist. The fruit of the latter, called 
Quanhscilote, is eaten by the Mexicans; while 
that of the former serves for food to numerous 
herds of cattle. Bullocks, especially, if fed with 
the fruit of this tree, Guinea-grass, and Bata- 
tilla, (Ipomea brachypoda, Benth.,) soon get fat. 
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Jt is generally admitted, however, that the meat 
partakes in some degree of the peculiar, apple- 
like smell of the fruit; but this is by no means 
disagreeable, and easily prevented, if, for a few 
days previous to the killing of the animal, the 
food is changed. The tree produces its princi- 
pal harvest during the dry season, when all the 
herbaceous vegetation is burned up; and on that 
account its cultivation in tropical countries is 
especially to be recommended ; a few acres of it 
would effectually prevent that want of fodder, 
which is always most severely felt after the peri- 


odical rains have ceased.—Hooker’s Journal of 
Botany. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 17, 1852. 


The article, “An Economical Compromise,” 
which occupies a considerable space in the present 
number, was not intended, as our readers will readi- 
ly perceive, to interfere with the much disputed 
question, whether the fugitive act of 1850 can be 
defended on constitutional grounds. That is a ques- 
tion, the decision of which belongs to the judicial 
department of the Union. If the case could be 
brought, in a proper form, into the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there certainly are very strong, 
if not conclusive, arguments to prove its unconsti- 
tutionality. But while the law remains uncon- 
demned by that tribunal, the peaceable citizens 
must submit passively, as few of them will incline 
to contribute actively to its execution. Neither was 
it intended to give any countenance to the claim, 
on the score of justice or right, to compensation for 
the services of such slaves as have redeemed them- 
selves from slavery by the simple employment of 
their own power of locomotion. The writer of the 
article referred to, has conceded to the slaveholders 
of the South all that they can demand, with any 
tolerable show of reason, from the Federal Constitu- 
tion, or the law as it stands en the statute book ; and 
has endeavoured to prove that, with these admis- 
sions, the purchase proposed would be more eco- 
nomical, as well as more conciliatory, than the 
seizure of the persons of the fugitive slaves. This 
view is greatly corroborated by the case of Edward 
Gorsuch’s slaves, alluded to in this essay. In a his- 
tory of the trial of Castner Hanway and others, by 
a member of the Philadelphia Bar, which has just 
appeared, it is stated that the cost to the Govern- 
ment was nearly fifty thousand dollars. And it is 
well known that a heavy expense, besides what has 
fallen on the General Government, was incurred ; 
all of which arose from an attempt to recover four 
fugitive slaves. Would any man agree, as a pecu- 
niary speculation, to give one-fourth of the sum thus 
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expended, for the exclusive privilege of captuiing 
and selling in the southern market, all the fugitive 
slaves who could be picked up in Pennsylvania in 
seven years ? 


A Warrior’s Consoration.—It is stated that 
Murat, the brother-in-law of Napoleon Buonagarte, 
who enlisted in the French Cavalry at the age of 
fifteen, and was accounted one of the most active 
and energetic officers in the French army, expressed 
himself, to one of his friends, in the latter period of 
life in the following terms : 


“* My sweetest consolation, when I look back on 
my career asa soldier, a general, and a king, is, 
that I never saw a man fall dead by my hand! It 
is not, of course, impossible that in so many charges, 
when I dashed my horse forward at the head of the 
squadrons, some pistol shots fired at random may 
have killed or wounded an enemy, but I have known 
nothing of the matter ; if a man fell dead before me, 
and by my hand, his image would be always pre- 
sent to my view, and would pursue me to the 
tomb,’ 


It thus appears that the consolation of this dis- 
tinguished warrior did not arise from®@the courage 
he had displayed, or the victories which he had con- 
tributed to achieve, but from his ignorance respect- 
ing the work accomplished by his own hand. This 
is something like the cunning of the ostrich, which 
when pursued hides its head, while the body is ex- 
posed ; or the policy of the child who, when detected 
in conduct of which he was ashamed, closed his 
eyes in order that he might not be seen. But what 
would become of this consolation, if in the great 
day of account, the warrior should see in ghastly 
array before him, all those mangled frames who 
have fallen before the squadions which he Jed, and 
whose ardour he stimulated ; or those who may have 
been trampled to death as he dashed upon them, in 
the numerous charges which he made. If man 
should be judged in the next world on the princi- 
ples usually assumed in this, the difference between 
the man who deals death to another with his own 
hand, and the one who stimulates another to the 
same act, will probably be very small. A company 
assembling for an unlawful purpose, and actually 
accomplishing that purpose, are all deemed guilty, 
though it may be impossible to designate the indi- 
vidual by whose hand the crime was committed. 

When Doctor Zimmerman was introduced to 
Frederick of Prussia, the warlike monarch saluted 
him with the expression of a supposition that he 
had sent many a man to his long home ; to which 
the Doctor returned, “ Not an hundreth part as many 
as your Majesty, nor with as much honour to my- 
self.”?> The Prussian monarch was doubtless willing 
to possess the honour, but was he willing to bear 
the guilt of destroying the thousands who perished 
in the wars which his ambition had kindled? Na- 
polean is said to have asserted, during his abode at 
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St. Helena, that he never was guilty of a crime ; yet 


probably no one can tell within half a million, how | 
many men fell in those conflicts which sprang from | 


his all-grasping avarice of power. He, like his 
friend Murat, probably never saw any man fall by 
his own hand. 

And may we not seriously ask, whether the con- 


solation which those men derived from the reflec- | 


tion that they had not knowingly slanghtered any 
man by their own hands, was not similar in its na- 
ture to that enjoyed by many others, who never saw 
a tented field? The orator who makes the exploits 
of warriors the object of his most elaborate eulo- 
giums; the politician who exerts his utmost influ- 
ence to exalt, to the highest station in civil govern- 
ment, the successful chieftain—because of his milita- 
ry achievements ; and the professed minister of the 
Gospel, who labours to reconcile the profession and 
practice of arms with the precepts and doctrines of 
the Prince of Peace; are they not scattering broad 
cast, the seeds of war ? There are many who plead 
for and uphold capital punishments, who would 
consider it a degradation, if nothing worse, to take 
part in the execution ; so there are many who would 
recoil from the shedding of blood with their own 
hands, and yet directly or indirectly eneourage it in 
others. But we ought not to forget, that he who 
gives the motive or the stimulus, makes his brother’s 
guilt, wholly, or in part his own. 


Marrirp,—At Friends’ Meeting, Mississinawa. 
on the 24th of Third month last, Srepuen Overman 
to Saran Somat, both of Grant county, Indiana. 


Diep,—At his residence, on the 12th of Fifth 
mouth last, after a short illness, Epuraim OVERMAN, 
Sen., in the 62d year of his age. 


_ >—, Of cholera, at the residence of Joshua Small, 
in Jo Davies’ county, Illinois, on the morning of the 
7th ult., Sicas Overman, in the 55th year of his age. 


——, Of the same disease, at the same place, on 
the evening of the same day, Revses Overman, in 
the 50th year of his age. 

The above named three Friends were brothers, 
and were membeis of Mississinawa Monthly Meet- 
ing, Grant county, Indiana The two latter were 
about three hundred miles from home, on their way 
to Minesota. 


FREE LABOUR GOODS. 


Just received, neat printed Linen Lawns, and 


other goods, manufactured expressly for the friends | 


of free, compensated labour, by 
G. W. Taytor, 
Fifth and Cherry Streets, Philada. 

In order to render yourselves amiable in socie- 
ty, correct every appearance of harshness in be- 
haviour. Let that courtesy distinguish your 
demeanour which springs, not so much from 
studied politeness, as from a mild and gentle 
heart. 
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NEW 


YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 680,) 


Third-day, 1st of Sixth month.—The subject 
‘of providing for the literary instruction of the 
children of Friends, engaged the attention of the 
Meeting. Respecting the state of Schools in 
| which children are now receiving their educa- 
tion, and the number of children of suitable age 
‘to attend school, the reports from the Quarterly 
| Meetings are imperfect. Several of them con- 
| tain an account of a part of the Meetings only— 
|and those received are not sufficiently explicit to 
\endble this Meeting to judge of the state of 
schools within their limits. The following is 
gathered from the accounts received, viz : 

The number of children reported, of a suitable 
age to attend school is 1,415. 

Of these, 160 have attended schools under the 
care of Friends. ‘The remaining portion are re- 

| ported as mostly attending at District Schools, 
or those of a similar character. 

Two schools only have been kept under the 
care of Meetings. Twelve family schools have 
been kept during parts of the year—-and the re- 
ports contain accounts of three First-day schools 
for Scripture reading and instruction, which 
appear to have been attended with satisfactory 
results. 

The Committee appointed in the case of Fer- 
risburgh Quarterly Meeting offered their report. 
The care and attention of the Committee was 
satisfactory ; and on consideration the Meeting 
was united in continuing them. The report is as 
follows :— 


“ To the Yearly Meeting. 

“The Committee appointed in the ease of Fer- 
risburgh Quarterly Meeting report, that in the 
Seventh month seven of their number, in con- 
junction with four of the Committee appointed 
by the Women’s Yearly Meeting, entered upon 
the service—attending all the Monthly Meetings, 
and the Meetings of which they are composed— 
and from a belief that it would be right, they 
visited nearly all the families belonging to them, 
including those who had recently set up sepa- 
rate Meetings. In the course of these labours, 
| the Committee became fully satisfied that those 
|who had set up these separate Meetings, had 
| suffered themselves to be improperly influenced 
| by feelings of discontent and distrust, and that 
| the course they had adopted was a direct viola- 
ition of the organization established in our Reli- 
gious Society, and tended to the subversion of 
the order and discipline of it. 

“‘Conformably with the direction of the Year- 
| ly Meeting, the Committee endeavoured to labour 
with them in the spirit of tenderness and sym- 
pathy, to show them that cause did not exist for 
the dissatisfaction that they entertained, and to 
impress upon them the propriety of being again 
| united to the Society. But, though in nearly 
‘all cases the Committee obtained a patient hear- 
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ing, and not unfrequently believed that some 
softening impression was made—yet those 
labours (except in a very few instances) failed to 
produce any apparent change in the conclusion 
adopted by those members. 

“The Committee subsequently attended the 
Quarterly Meeting, at which very few of the 
disaffected were present, and they caused no in- 
terruption. 

“In this, as also in the Monthly Meetings 
preceding, the Committee believed it right to 
recommend a spirit of tenderness and forbear- 
ance towards those who had withdrawn from the 
Society. 

“A part of the Committee attended the Quar- 
terly Meeting again in the Eleventh month. 
Those who had set up separate meetings also 
assembled at the same time and place, and at 
the opening of the Meeting for discipline, they 
insisted upon transacting their own business; 
and after Friends had remonstrated against such 
proceedings, without effect, they quietly submit- 
ted, keeping their seats. After they had with- 
drawn, Friends attended to the business of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

“Inthe Second month a part of the Com- 
mittee again attended the Quarterly Meeting, 
the dissentients also assembling at the same 
place; but on this oceasion no interruption 
occurred, and when Friends withdrew, at the 
close of the Meeting, the others remained on 
their seats. At the public meeting, on the fol- 
lowing day, the separatists did not attend. At 
this time, from a feeling of concern, interviews 
were again had with a considerable number of 
the dissentients in their families—but though 
the Friends visiting were generally received | 
with some degree of openness, yet they appeared | 
to be decided in the course they had taken. 

‘The separation appears to have been carried 
into effect throughout the Quarterly Meeting, 
and sepirate meetings are held in divers places, | 
though they constitute but a minor part, con- 
siderably less than one-third, of the body of | 
Friends there. From the development of their 
plans, which has latterly transpired, it was be- 
lieved to be necessary that the care of the Month- 
ly Meetings should be extended to several of the 
most prominent actors in these disorderly move- 
ments, and in this view the Committee coincided, 
and this care has since been exercised, and has 
resulted in the disownment of most of the class 
alluded to. 

“Previous to our last Yearly Meeting, the 
Quarterly Meeting had laid down the Monthly 
Meeting of Starksborough ; and the Preparative 
Meetings and Meetings for Worship held at 
Starksborough and at Lincoln, were laid down 
shortly after the Yearly Meeting, on account of | 
the weakness or unsettlement that prevailed in 
them, and the members attached to Monkton, 
that being the meeting nearest to them. But 
latterly the Meetings for Worship at those 
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places have been revived, and are satisfactorily 
held under the care of a Committee. The sece- 
ders hold their meetings, also, in those two 
Meeting-houses, and they likewise hold a meet- 
ing in the Meeting house at Peru. 
‘On behalf of the Committee, 
Tuomas WILLIs, 
CLARISSA GRIFFEN.” 

Fifthday, 8d of Sixth month.—The Com- 
mittee on the subject of education, appointed in 
a preceding sitting, offered a report, which, af- 
ter deliberate consideration, was unanimously 
adopted. 

It was directed to the attention of our Quar- 
terly Meetings to endeavour to carry the design 
into effect, and a hope was expressed that F riends 
will cherish the generous feelings that have 
been awakened by a consideration of the very 
interesting subject, and its bearings upon the 
future prospects of our Religious Society. The 
report is as follows :— é 

“The Committee appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting, to take into consideration the general 
subject of education, have given it their delibe- 
rate attention, and have, with much unanimity, 
agreed to present the following report to the 
Yearly Meeting. 

“In view of the magnitude and importance of 
the subject of education to the welfare and pros- 
perity of our Religious Society, the Committee 
believe that a fund should be raised, so as to 
bring the privileges of such a literary education 
as the children of Friends need, as much as 
possible within the reach of all, even those in 
very limited circumstances. 

‘ The Committee, believing that the amount 
received will depend in a great measure on the 
extent of the labour in procuring it, propose that 
this fund be raised as follows :— , 

“The Yearly Meeting to direct that Commit- 
tees of men and women Friends be appointed in 
every Monthly Meeting, to,wait on every mem- 
ber to sign a subscription paper, fixing each for 
himself the amount he is willing to pay yearly. 
Friends to act voluntarily in the matter, but it 
is hoped there are few who usually contribute to 
the funds of the Society, who cannot pay fifty 
cents yearly, while some no doubt will gladly 
give many times more, and smaller sums from 
others will be acceptable. Monthly Meetings 
to be requested to report, yearly, through the 
Quarterly Meetings, whether this service has 
been fully attended to, and also to report the 
amount collected and paid to the ‘Treasurer ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting for this purpose. 

“ This fund is not to be expended in the pur- 
chase of real estate, but, being securely invested, 
the interest only to be used as above specified. 
When the Yearly Meeting shall deem the fund 
sufficient, one or more schools are to be located, 
at such places as the Yearly Meeting may con- 
sider best to promote the interests of the Society. 
The Committee think the locations should not 
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be decided now, but can be determined better 
then by the Yearly Meeting, with all the cir- 
cumstances as they shall then exist. 
“ On behalf of the Committee, 
Joun J. THOMAS, 
Saran B. Upton.” 
Sixth-day, 4th of Sixth month.—The busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting being brought to a 
close, and having been enabled, through Divine 
assistance, to conduct the important concerns 
that have claimed our attention, in a comforta- 
ble degree of harmony and brotherly condescen- 
sion, with feelings of gratitude to our Heavenly 
Father, Friends took an affectionate leave of 
each other, to meet again next year at the ap. 
pointed time, if the Lord permit. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 678.) 


Third-day the 15th of the month. The Meet- 
ing entered upon a consideration of the state of 
Society, by reading the queries and the answers 
received from our several Quarterly Meetings. 
The answer to the first query, which inquires 
in relation to our faithfulness in the discharge 
of our duty to Almighty God, by assembling 
together to worship Him, manifested as in 
former years, that many were deficient in the 
due discharge of this indispensable duty, and 
much exercise was felt in relation thereto. 
While we are in the enjoyment of the blessings 
mercifully vouchsafed to us by our Heavenly 
Father, we may be so ungrateful as to forget 
Him, the only Giver, and in the carelessness or 
hardness of our hearts we may fail to return 
thanks unto Him, even at the peril of having 
His mercy withdrawn from us. ‘The fearfulness 
of this condition was very sensibly felt and called 
forth an expression of deep solicitude and solemn 
warning, that while we are yet in the enjoyment 
of health, and partakers of the mercies un- 


numbered that are granted to us, we may be | 


brought to remember that our paramount con- 
cern in this present life should be the discharge 
of our duty to God, even to Him before whom 
we are soon all to stand, and to render an aceount 
for all that we have received at His holy hand. 
We were reminded of those anciently, who neg- 
lected to come up at the appointed time to the 
feast of tabernacles, that upon them should de- 
scend no rain, and that a plague should rest upon 
their dwellings. While on the other hand, the 
words of the prophet were revived for our en- 
couragement, ‘bring ye all the tithes into the 
store house, that there may be meat in mihe 


house, and prove me now herewith, saith the | 


Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 
When we find a neglect in the discharge of this 
reasonable service of presenting ourselves before 
God for the purpose of worshipping Him, if we 





enter into a faithful examination of ourselves, 
we shall be brought to feel that there is a cold- 
ness and indifference with us in regard to things 
essential to salvation, and that it is an evidence 
that we have either never witnessed the necessary 
new birth, or that we have ceased to walk in the 
regeneration, for those that know the true and 
saving baptism, so love Christ their Redeemer, 
that they are ready, and engaged publicly to 
manifest their allegiance to Him, looking with 
faith for the verification of His gracious promise, 
that where we are gathered in His name, there 
will He be in the midst of us—and in this love 
and faith, we shall not feel excused from as- 
sembling together for His worship, however 
small may be our numbers, or discouraging the 
circumstances by which we may be surrounded. 
Friends were feelingly encouraged to increased 
diligence in the attendance of our meetings on 
one of the days of the week which is devoted by 
the world generally to the pursuit of secular 
concerns, remembering that a partial sacrifice will 
not be received by our Father in Heaven, and 
that His servant of old, would not offer unto 
Him of that which cost him nothing. 

We were persuasively entreated to remember 
in relation to our duty of attending our mid-week 
Meetings, that every thing that relates merely 
to this life is secondary to the duty which we 
owe to God—all temporal concerns should yield 
to this paramount concern of waiting upon Him, 
who is the source of all our blessings. And the 
examples of dedication of our early Friends were 
instructively brought before us, when the sacri- 
fices they made in the discharge of this duty, 
were often those of the spoiling of their goods, 
the privation of personal liberty, and sometimes, 
even, the ultimate loss of life. ‘If ye love the 
world the love of the Father is not in you.” 
Fearful is the thought that the love of the world 
may interrupt us in manifesting our love of God. 
That our treasure being on earth, there our 
hearts are also. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind,” this is the first 
and great commandment, and the second is like 
unto it, namely, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself:”’ “On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” “They 
that dwell in God dwell in love,” for “God is 
love,” and if we are dwelling in Him we shall 
love one another—all detraction, all desire to 
lessen one another, all backbiting, all evil speak- 
ing will be done away; we shall be concerned 
for the preservation and welfare one of another, 
and with sincere and contrited hearts we shall 
take our brethren by the hand and bid them 
God speed in their journey of life. Parents 
were earnestly exhorted to faithfulness in bring- 
ing up those under their direction in plainness 
of speech, behaviour and apparel, and in the 
observance of all our Christian testimonies. 

The careful maintenance of our discipline in 
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this respect we believe would prove as a hedge 
about our beloved youth, which would preserve 
them from many of the snares and temptations 
incident to their age. An invitation was ex- 
tended to the young in life to consider, whether, 
when they have departed from any of our testi- 
monies, it has not tended to deprive them of that 
true peace which, in moments of favor, they have 
highly prized. Parents were also earnestly en- 
treated to guard well their children against the 
reading of pernicious books, which are so abun- 
dant at the present day ; and all were exhorted 
to be diligent in the perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
When we remember that in the Holy Scriptures 
are set forth the way and the means of salvation 
through a crucified and risen Lord; that they 
are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for in- 
struction in righteousness ; that they portray the 
experience of the servants of God formerly, and 
His dealings with them; we greatly desire that 
they may be sacredly valued by us and perused 
with reverential and prayerful spirits ; that their 
contents may be opened to our understandings, 
and savingly sealed upon our hearts. 
Fourth-day 16th. The Records of the Meeting 

for Sufferings for the past year, were now laid 
before us and read; and the proceedings of that 
Meeting on the various important subjects that 
have claimed its attention were solidly considered, 
and approved by this Meeting. 

_ It appearing by the Epistles reecived at this 
time from our brethren of the Yearly Meetings 
of New York, Baltimore, North Carolina and 
Indiana, that they have appointed Committees 
to unite in conference in the consideration of 
subjects connected with the general interests of 
our religious Society, and it being proposed by 
our Friends of New York Yearly Meeting that 
the Committees should meet at Baltimore on the 
second Second-day in the 5th month of next 
year, this Meeting was introduced into a weighty 
aud solemn consideration of what might be its 
duty in relation to uniting in this concern. 
After a season of solid deliberation, and with a 
full expression of unity with the measure, we 
have believed it right for us to appoint a Com- 
mittee to unite with similar Committees of other 
Yearly Meetings in conference, should way open 
for it, in seeking to promote the best interests 
of our religious Society and the restoration of 
harmony and unity as they formerly existed 
among all the Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
Twenty-four Friends were separated to select a 
committee to be appointed to this service ; and 
on the following day this committee offered the 
names of Rowland Greene, David Buffum, John 
Osborne, John Meader, Samuel Boyd Tobey, 
John D. Lang, Samuel ‘Taylor, Jr., Stephen A. 
Chase and Samuel Boyce, which were accepted, 
and the Friends appointed accordingly. 

The Committee of this Meeting on the subject 
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of Education 
viz : 

The Committee on Education Report, That 
from accounts received from 27 Monthly Mect- 
ings, there are within their limits Children, from 
4 to 16 years of age, 1051; from 16 to 21, 485. 
Monthly Meeting School, 1 ; Preparative Meet- 
ing School, 1; Family Schools, 7; Friends’ 
Children attending Friends’ Schools, 161 ; 
Friends’ Children attending mixed Schools, 1128. 
Number of First-day Schools in operation the 
past year, 19. Average continuanee, 5} months. 
Friends’ children attending same, 416. Number 
of Monthly Meetings from which no account is 
received, 3. 

In addition there are within our limits several 
schools established and controlled by Friends, 
whose advantages are extended to some not in 
religious profession with us. Many mixed 
schools are also taught by our members. Several 
meetings of the Committee have been held, and 
although we cannot report much active service, 
there continues, we believe, in the minds of 
many Friends, a lively concern to facilitate in 
every po-sible way the religiously guarded literary 
education of our youth. On recurring to the 
original Minute of 1846, constituting this Com- 
mittee, we find that a concern for the religious 
education of the youth of our Society, is referred 
to as one long felt by the Yearly Meeting. So 
full evidence on this point has been laid before 
you at this time, by another committee, that we 
need not further allude to it than to express our 
full concurrence with them therein, and in a 
sense of its intimate connection with the perma- 
nent and highest welfare of our religious Society. 
We fully believe, that in view of its far-reaching 
influence, few subjects, if any, of greater moment 
can engage the attention of Friends. Some of 
our number have attended with satisfaction the 
semi-annual examination of the Boarding School. 
In the concern of the School Committee, as ex- 
pressed in their interesting report to promote 
thoroughness in the clementary branches of study, 
we feel much unity. We think it also a question 
well worthy the consideration of Friends, whether 
something may not be done to encourage our 
younger members to continue longer at this In- 
stitution—perhaps by marking out for their pursuit 
such a regular and comprehensive course of study 
as might be matured by the School Committee. 
We are aware that the cireumstances of many 
Friends might, at first view, appear to preclude 
this course; but we believe that, in proportion 
as we attain that thoroughness in the education 
of our youth, which has been recommended by 
the School Committee, will be our success in in- 
fusing the Jove of learning—and this point once 
gained, we trust that little practical difficulty 
will be found in pursuing it ; and that our Board- 
ing School, at Providence, will present such 
facilities as to overcome most of the temptations 
to go beyond our borders for a liberal education. 


made the following Report, 
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We have, at this time, recurred with much 
interest to that portion of the records of the 
School Committee, which evinces the concern 
and the labor of Friends, (several of whom have 
now passed from works to rewards,) at various 
times, to extend the means of instruction offered 
to our children at the Yearly Meeting School, 
and under the minute of our appointment, we 

have thought it might be our place to encourage 
Friends to renewed attention to this subject. 

We think that a careful view of the actual state 
of education among us, and especially when we 
consider its advancement in the community 

around us, would incite Friends to labour in 
this direction. We here refer to such an ex- 
tended education as is calculated better to qualify 

our members generally for the proper discharge | 
of our various social, civil, and religious duties. | 

The Boarding School has been, and we trust 
may be increasingly useful in furnishing teachers 
for our own and for public schools. From the 
early history of the Institution, this considera- 
tion has been regarded as highly important, and 
we cannot forbear the expression of a hope that 
such of our junior members as incline to prepare 
themselves for this vocation, may continue to 
find at this school the means of qualification 
equal at least to those about us, and in some de- 
gree commensurate with the importance of the 
subject. 

From the information received at this time it 
appears that the number af Friends’ children in 
the attendance of First Day Schools has con 
siderbly increased during the past year. Ample 
room however yet remains for the exertions of 
concerned Friends in this undertaking, and we 
have desired their encouragement in ‘the estab- 
lishment of these schools, wherever a sufficient 
number of children can be collected for the pur- 
pose. 

The Committee on the concern of this Meet- 
ing for the Penobscot and Passamaquodda tribes 
of Indians, made the following report, viz: 

“ To the Yearly Meeting now sitting :—The 
Committee having charge of the concern of this 
Meeting for the improvement of the condition 
of the Penobscot and Passamaquadda Indians, 
report : 

That we have from time to time given some 
attention to the objects of our appointment dur- 
ing the past year in which divers subjects con- 
nected with their improvement and the future 
operations of the committee have been considered ; 
—among others, that of educating the children 
and youth of this interesting portion of the hu- 
man family, has claimed our serious considera- 
tion and has appeared a desirable object to be 
attended to, so far as way may open for, and in 
an interview with the proper officers of the go- 
vernment on the subject, we have the assurance 
of their friendly aid and cordial co-operation in 
the prosecution of such measures as may best 
promote the object in view. 
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We have the satisfaction of informing that a 
school under the care of a female has been in 
| successful operation among the Penobscots dur- 
| ing a portion of last year. By official returns 
of the agents of the tribes, it appears that their 
| farming operations are again on the increase. 
Their crops the past year amounting to more 
| than in any former year since the failure of their 
| potato crop. 
On behalf of the Committee. 

STEPHEN JONES. 
Newport, 6th mo. 16th, 1852.” 
The Committee on the concern of this Meet- 
| ing for the Indians located west of the Missis- 
| sippi, made the following report, viz : 
| The Committee on the concern of the Indians 
west of the Mississippi, Report, that they have 
received donations the past year amounting to 
$302, to be applied to the erection of a barn on 
| the school farm, established by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, within the borders of the Shawnee 
| tribe, and have forwarded the same to Thomas 
Wells, superintendent. The account from the 
school is very encouraging ; one or more of the 
scholars the past year have become members of 
our Society. The Committee have not received 
any information from other portions of the tribes 
but feel a deep interest in their welfare, and re- 
commend that the concern be continued, and as 
way may open to render such assistance as they 
may stund in need of. 
For the Committee, 

Joun D. Lane, 

SAMUEL TaYLor, JR. 

Ne wport, 17th 6th mo. 1852 
—which is satisfactory, and desiring that the 
interest which has long been felt by this meet- 
ing for these people may not abate, we continue 
our Committee under appointme nt to attend to 
such service as way may open for, and report to 
this meeting next year. 

On Sixth Day, the 18th, the meeting con- 
cluded with the subjoined minute : 

Having been mercifully favoured during the 
whole course of this Yearly Meeting, to witness 
as we humbly trust, an extension of Divine 
mercy towards us, and having been brought 
very near together in love, in which we have 
been enabled satisfactorily to dispose of the va- 
rious important concerns of the Church that 
have claimed our attention, we now come to a 
solemn conclusion, proposing to meet again at 
this place at the usual time next year, if our 
Heavenly Father so permit. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting. 
SAMUEL Boyp Tosey, Clerk. 











Men complain that life is short, and yet throw 
away much of it, and are weary of many of its 
parts; they complain the day is long, and the 
night is long, and they want company and seek 
their arts to drive the time, and then weep be- 
cause it is gone too soon. 
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WHAT THE SUNBEAM DOES. 


Heat, or the caloric portion of the sunbeam, 
is the great cause of life and motion in this our 
world. As it were with a magical energy, it 
eauses the winds to blow and the waters to flow, 
vivifies and animates all nature, and then bathes 
it in refreshing dew. The intensity of the heat 
which we receive depends on the distance of the 
earth from the sun, its great source, and still | 
more on the relative position of the two orbs ; 
since in winter we are nearer the sun than we 
are in summer, yet, in consequence of the po- | 
sition of the earth at that season, the sun’s rays | 
fall obliquely on its northern hemisphere, ren- | 
dering it far colder than at any other period of | 
the year. 

A great portion of the heat-rays which are | 
emitted by the sun are absorbed in their passage | 
through the atmosphere which. surrounds our | 
globe. It is calculated that about one-third of | 
the heat-rays which fall on it never’ reach the 
earth, which fact adds another to the many be- | 
neficent purposes fulfilled by our gaseous envel- 
ope, screening us from the otherwise seorching | 
heat. It is curious to trace the varied fates of | 
the calorific rays which strike on the surface of | 
the earth. Some at once on falling are reflected, 
and, passing back through the atmosphere, are 
lost amid the immensity of space ; others are ab- 
sorbed or imbibed by different bodies, and, after 
a time, are radiated from them ; but the greater 
part of the beams which reach the earth during 
the summer are absorbed by it, and conveyed 
downward to a considerable distance, by conduce- 
tion from particle to particle. Heat also spreads 
laterally from the regions of the equator toward 
the poles, thereby moderating the intense cold 
of the arctic and antarctic circles, and in winter, 
when the forest-trees are covered with snow, 
their deeply-penetrating roots are warmed by the 
heat, which, as in a vast store-house, has been 
laid up in the earth, to preserve life during the 
dreary winter. The rays which fall on the tro- 
pical seas descend to the depth of about. three 
hundred feet. The sun’s attraction for the earth, 





being also stronger at that quarter of the world, 
the heated waters are drawn upward, the colder, 
waters from the poles rush in, and thus a great 
heated current is produced, flowing from the 
equator northward and southward, which tends 
to equalize the temperature of the earth. ‘I'he 
sailor also knows how to avail himself of this 
phenomenon. When out atsea, despite his most 
skilful steering, he is in constant danger of 
shipwreck, if he fails to estimate truly the force 
and direction of those currents which are drag- 
ging him insensibly out of the true course. His 
compass does not help him here, neither does 
any log yet known give a perfe ety authentic 
result. But he knows that this great gulf-stream 
has a stated path and time, and, by testing from 
hour to hour the temperature of the water 
through which he is proceeding, he knows at 
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what point he is meeting this current, and reck- 
ons accordingly. 

We have already said that heat was the pro- 
ducer of the winds, which are so essential to the 
preservation of the purity of the atmosphere. In 
order to understand their action, we shall con- 
sider the stupendous phenomenon of the trade- 
winds, which is similar to that of the current we 
have described. The rays of the sun falling ver- 
tically on the regions between the tropics, the 
air there becomes much heated. It is the pro- 
perty of air to expand when heated, and, when 
expanded, it is necessarily lighter than the cooler 
air around it. Consequently it rises. As it 
rises, the cooler air at once takes it place. Rush- 
ing from the ten:perate and polar regions to sup- 
ply the want, the warm air which has risen flows 
toward the poles, and descends there, loses its 
heat, and again travels to the tropics. ‘Thus a 
grand circulation is continually maintained in 
the atmosphere. These erial currents being 
affected by the revolution of the earth, do not 
move due north and south, as they otherwise 
would. Hence, while they equalize the tempe- 
rature of the avmosphere, they also preserve its 
purity ; for the pure oxygen evolved by the lux- 
uriant vegetation of the equatorial regions is 


| wafted by ‘the winds to support life in the teem- 


ing population of the temperate zones, while the 
air from the poles, bears carbonic acid gas on its 


| wings to furnish food for the rich and gorgeous 


plants of the tropics. Thus the splendid water- 
lily of the Amazon, the stately palm-tree of Af- 
rica, and the great banyan of India, depend for 
nourishment on the breath of men and animals 
in lands thousands of miles distant from them, 
and, in return, they supply their benefactors 


| with vivifying oxygen. 


Little less important, and still more beautiful, 
is the phenomenon of dew, which is produced by 
| the power of radiating heat, possessed in dif. 


ferent degrees by all bodies. The powers both 
of absorbing and radiating heat, in great mea- 
sure, depend on the color of bodies—the dasker 
the color, the greater the power; so that each 
lovely flower bears within its petals a delicate 
thermometer, which determines the amount of 
heat each shall receive, and which is always the 
amount essential to their well-being. The queen- 
ly rose, the britliant carnation, the fair lily, and 
the many-colored anemone, all basking in the 
same bright sunshine, enjoy different degrees of 
warmth, and when night descends, and the heat 
absorbed by day is radiated back, and bodies be- 
come cooler than the surrounding air, the vapor 
contained in the atmosphere is deposited in the 
form of dew. Those bodies which radiate most 
quickly receive the most copious supply of the 
refreshing fluid. This radiating power depends 
on the condition of the surface, as well as upon 
color, so that we may often see the grass garden 
bathed in dew, while the gravel walks which run 
through it, are perfeetly dry, and, again, the 
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smooth, shining, juicy leaves of the laurel are 
quite dry, while the rose-tree beneath itis satum- 


ted with moisture. e 


(To be continued.) 


The following is related as a fact, having ac- 
tually happened, some years sincg in the State 
of Connecticut : 

A man in rather indifferent circumstances, 
surrounded by a large family, being entirely out 
of meat had recourse to the sheep fold of his 
neighbor, a wealthy farmer, for relief. ‘The 
neighbor, having a large flock of sheep, did not 
perceive that he had lost any, until one of the 
finest of the flock, very large and fat, was miss- 
ing—and counting his sheep, found he had lost 
several. Unable to account for this extraordi- 
nary loss, he resolved a few nights after to watch. 
About midnight, he observed an uncommon 
disturbance among the sheep, eaused by the 
sudden appearance of a man dressed in di-guise. 
Curiosity, as well as to observe the conduct of 
the person, so as to find him out, induced him 
to lie still. In the flock there was a ram, with 
whom, it seems, the man was in the habit of con- 
versing, as if he had been the actual owner of 
the sheep—‘ Well, Mr. Ram,’ says the noctur- 
nal sheep-stealer, ‘I come to buy another sheep, 
have you any more to sell?” Upon which he 
replied as in the person of the ram—‘Yes, I 
have sheep to sell.’ By this time, the owner 





had diseovered him to be one of his neighbors. 
‘What will you take for that large fat weather?’ 
says the purchaser. ‘Four dollars,’ replied Mr. 
Ram. ‘That is a very high price,’ says the 
men, ‘but you are so good as to wait for the pay, 
] think I will take him. Well, Mr. Ram,’ con- 
tinued the honest sheep’ buyer, ‘let us see how 
many sheep I have bought of you.’ ‘If L am 
not mistaken,’ sxys the ram, ‘this makes the 
fifth,’ and then went on to cast up the amount of 
the whole, and giving Mr. Ram a polite invita- 
tion to call on him for his pay, and bidding him 
good night, the man led the sheep home, while 
the owner lay laughing at the novelty of the 
scene, as highly gratified as if he had received 
umple pay for the whole. A few nights after- 
wards, when he supposed his neighbor was nearly 
out of mutton, he caught the old ram and tied 
a little bag under his neck, and placed a piece 
of paper between his horns, on which he wrote 
m large letters, ‘I have come for my money.’ 
Under this, he footed up the whole amount of 
the five sheep, exactly as his neighbor had done, 
as before related; he then took the ram to his 
neighbor’s house, and tied him near the door, 
and then went home. When the neighbor arose 
in the morning, he was not a little surprised to 
find a sheep tied at his own door; but it is be- 
yond words to express his astonishment when he 
found he was the old ram with whom he had 
lately been dealing so much in mutton, with his 
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,errand on his forehead, and the amount of five 
| sheep actually made out, as he had done a few 


nights before in the persog gf the ram. Suffice 
to say, he obtained th mg@ey, and after tying 
it up nicely in the litt Phag~ and tearing the 
paper from his horns, set fhe ram at liberty, who 


‘immediafly ran home, jingling his money, as if 
| proud of having accomplished the object of his 
| 


5 
errand—to the no small gratification of the 


owner. — Exchange Paper. 

Wat the previous or subsequent character of 
this dealer in mutton may have been, is of 
course left to conjecture; but from the tenor of 
the narrative, we may conclude that he was not 
much accustomed to supply the demands of his 
family by invading the sheepfolds of his neigh- 
bors. It is, therefore, at least, possible, that the 
lesson thus taught him, may have stopped his 
downward course, and impressed on his mind 
the conviction, that honesty is the best policy. 
How much ‘etter was it for the owner of the 
sheep to adopt such a course, than by a public 
prosecution to destroy the character of a poor 
man, and thus, in the pursuit of what would be 
usually termed justice, render the support of his 
family, by honest industry ,nearly impracticable. 
It is of great importance, particularly to persons 
in limited circumstances, that their character 
should not be prostrated, as long as a hope of 
reformation remains. 


For Frien’s’ Review. 


COMING TO CHRIST. 


« Come unto me »ll ye that lavour and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest.” 


Oh, turn to Christ, thou weary one, 
Whoe’er, wher’er thou art; 

In faith to Jesus meekly come, 
And give him all thy heart. 


His yoke upon thy shoulders take, 
“Tis easy to be borne,— 

And learn of Him who, for thy sake, 
Tae crown of thorns hath worn. 


Learn, of the meek and lowly one, 
Each injury to forgive ; 

He gave himself & sacrifice, 
And died, that we might live. 


He, for our sakes, left his bright home, 
By angel footsteps trod, 

That we, through His great offering, 
Might be brought home to God. 


Though bound by sin, unto Him come, 
For He will make thee free ; 

And at His feet His lessons lean, 
Of sweet humility. 


His burden, thou wilt find is light, 
To those His love has blest ; 

Ani to thy weary, sin-sick soul, 
He'll grant a peaceful rest. 


SS eee 
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Aveeria.—A despatch from Constantinople to 
Raris announces that the insurrection had been put 
down, and the Arabs had sued for peace. 

npia —Bombay dates of 22d of Fifth month had 
reached France. It is generally understood that 
nothing more will be done in Burmah till after the 
rains. The whole force will remain im the country, 
and the war be resumed with vigour the moment 
| the season pegnits. ‘The Indian papers are already 

Foreien InTeviiGence.—The steamship Canada, | hinting at the probable “ annexation ’’ of the whole 

froin Liverpool, arrived at Halifax on the 6th, and | peninsula. 
the Arctic at New York on the 11th inst., bgnging Disturbances still continue along the North West- 
English dates respectively to the 26th and 30th ult. | 


Pour forth thy troubles in His ear, 
For by His blessed word, 
The clouds shall@eg, and light appear 5 
Then come to ist our Lord. 
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Enctanp.—The English Parliament was to be | 


prorogued on the Ist instant, and dissolved on the 
day following. The general election would begin 
immediately afterwards throughout the country. 

The Treaty, for regulating the Danish succession, 
between England, France, Austria, Russ a, Prussia. 
Sweden, Norway aud Denmark, was ratified, at the 
English Foreign Office, on the 19th ult. 

The negotiations between France, England, and 
the United States, in regard te a reduction of ocean 
postage, was still pending. 


It was said that the Pasha of Egypt had arrivedin | 


London, from Paris. 

France.—Difficulties had arisen between the Le- 
gislative Assembly and Louis Napolean, on the oc- 
casion of the discussion on the budget. The Assem- 
bly refused its assent to some of the items, upon 
which the President. who was watehing the doings 
of the body from a p ivate box. sent a note to the 
President ofthe Assembly, stating that the Assem- 
bly was overstepping its powers, in refusing to 
assent to the amendments sanctioned by the Council 
of State. 
confusion. 


- : . } 
On the following day the Assembly again took up | 
the grant of | 


the budget, and threw overboard 
1,745,006 francs for the dotation of Senators. 

At the last advices, the Government was endeav- 
ouring to smooth over the difficulty. The budget 
shows a deficiency of 34,000,000 franes. 

[t isstated that the property of the Duc d’ Aumale, 


which he inherited from the Prince de Conde, is to | 


be placed under sequestration. 
The inundations, heretofore reported, still con- 
tinued. 


SwitzerLanp.—The Executive Council of Berne 
pronounced. on the 16th, the dissolution of the Asso- 


ciation of Grutli, and ordered the expulsion of all | 


its members who did not belong to the Canton. The 
reasons put forward for this proceeding are that the 


ern frontier, and military preparations of an exten- 
sive nature are in progress. Several forts have been 
attacked or captured in the Hazara country, and 
operations are in progress which, it is thought, will 
terminate the war in a week or two. 

The difficulties with the Nizam are still unsettled. 
The Calcutta Englishman hints that the Nizam has 
been treated with injustice, and that he owes the 
British nothing 

The electric telegraph has beeh put into success- 
ful operation in India. 

Arrairs In Hayt1.—Captain James Rice, master 
of the brig [sabella Reed, contradicts the late news 
from Hayti, said to be derived from him. He states 
that up to the 22d of Sixth month, when he sailed 
from Port au Prince, no demonstrations had been 





| 
| been restored to the Island, and the commerce of 
| all nations and all foreigners has been protected. 
| This is particularly the case with the Americans 
| and the American trade, which latter has been con- 
Upon this the meeting broke up in great | : 
| Lower Cattrornia.—Accounts from San Diego 


made against the Dominicans by the Haytiens. He 
observes, also, that since the reign of the present 
Emperor commenced, tranquillity and order have 


siderably augmented during the last two years. 


state, that a revolt had broken out in Lower Caii- 
foruia, and that the insurgerts had captured the 
town of San Tomas. The ultimate object of the 
movement does not appear to be generally known. 


Canapa.—A_ fearful conflagration occurred re- 
cently at Montreal, commencing on the Sth instant 
and continuing to rage for forty-eight hours. The 
fire originated in the outbuildings ot a bakery in St. 
Lawrence suburbs, and quickly communicated to 
the buildings in the vicinity, which were roofed 
with wood, and the most of them built of the same 
material The supply of water was soon exhavsted, 
and the wind being tigh, it was apprehended that 
the whole city would become a prey to the flames. 
The fire made a clear sweep of a mile and a half in 
length and three-fourths of a mile in width, con- 
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suming upwards of six hundred houses, principally 
dwellings. The loss isestimated at about #2,000.(00. 
By this calamity, many poor mechanics and Jabour- 
ers have lost their all, and thousands of persons 
wander, homeless, in the streets. 


association propagates socialist and communist «dloc- 
trines among the people ; that its tendency is hostile 
to the government; and that the association is in 
correspondence with communist associations abroad. 

The five powers have formally called on the Fed- 
eral Government of Switzerland to recognize the 
right of Prussia to Neufchatel. 
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Domestic.—The town of Jackson, the capital of 
Cap? Girardean county, Mo., has been severely 
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A shock of an earthquake was felt at Payerne 


Canton of Friburg, on the 19th of Sixth month, and | 
at the same instant, two shocks were experienced | 


at Berne. 


Austria —Austria has summoned the States of 


the Zollverein to a conference at Vienna, to nego- 
tiate a customs league against Prussia. 

It is rnmored that an attempt was made to assas- 
sinate the Emperor, at Groswardien, near Pesth. 
The report states, that the assassin having missed 
his aim, immediately blew out his own brains. 


visited by cholera. Out of a population of 250, 
|seventy have died of the disease. The greatest 
alarm prevailed , business was entirely suspended, 
and the larger portion of those not attacked had left 
|the place. At the latest accounts, no new cases had 
been reported for the previous twenty-four hours. 
Concress.—The bill for the reduction of postage 
on newspapers, and the Deficiency bill, are the 





rinciple subjects of general interest that have come 
fore Congress during the past week. No definite 
action upon either of these bills has yet been had. 





